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Design and Capacity is Essential 



















Only the New Herman Nelson Air Conditioner for 
Schools maintains a uniform relationship between design 
and capacity in air conditioning of classrooms. 

Area and perimeter of the discharge grilles increase in 
direct proportion to rated capacity only with the Herman 
Nelson Unit. Thus, the outlet velocity and the amount 
of air induced into the discharged air stream remain con- 
stant for proper distribution. 

A uniform relationship between capacity of any unit 
and the area of its filter, heating element and damper 
openings is also maintained by Herman Nelson. This 
same relationship applies between number of fans and 
rated capacity. Ideal air conditions in school classrooms 
are made possible only by maintenance of this proper re- 








The New Herman Nelson 


lationship between design and capacity, together with 
Air Conditioner for Schools 


Herman Nelson’s Exclusive ‘“‘Draw-Through’’ design. 





For complete information write to 


"HERMAN MELSON nine ies 
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The Crane Kitchen Queen Sink well deserves its title—‘* America’s finest sink.” 





Every bit of space is efficiently utilized in this sink. The large compartments make 
dishwashing easy; and the depressed drainboard prevents water surging over the 
rim. Comfort angle supply panel keeps controls out of the way, yet right at the 
finger tips when wanted. Recessed center panel permits correct posture. 


Crane Co. has made a 
comprehensive study of 
basic bathroom types 
and fixture arrange- 
ments, as well as color 
effects obtainable in 
standard materials. All 
this information ts con- 
tained in the Crane 
Bathroom Planner—a 
wealth of practical bath- 
room planning infor- 
mation immediately 
available to architects. 











Perfected automatic 
heating for coal, oil or 
gas is offered by the 
Crane line of heating 
products, each designed 
for maximum efficiency 
and economy. 






















































































RANE 


HE kitchen has been promoted! It is no longer a 

room just intended for cooking. Of course, Mrs. 
America today wants a livable, humanized kitchen; and 
besides, she may want a place to iron, or perhaps she 
likes the convenience of a breakfast bar. 


But in making the kitchen pleasant and homelike— 
there must be no sacrifice in efficient arrangement. The 
floor plan should be considered from the standpoint of 
saving steps, and all materials used must serve the func- 
tional need for which they are intended, most effectively. 


In the sink, for example, it is possible to emphasize the 
color scheme for the kitchen, making this room as bright 
and interesting as any in the house. For Crane Porce- 
lain Enamel Sinks come in a wide variety of colors as 
well as in black and white. Then, too, any client will be 
more than pleased with the beauty of gleaming porce- 
lain enamel—so easy to clean and keep clean. That 
smooth, lustrous surface never shows a trace of stains or 
fingerprints and, as the years roll by, the surface of a 
Crane sink remains bright and shining. 


If you are interested in making kitchens gayer, drop into 
the nearest Crane Branch and see how well Crane’s new- 
est sinks, in these modern colors, will fit into your plans. 


VALVES ¢« FITTINGS 
Ft PIPE +» PLUMBING 
HEATING + PUMPS 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH 134 BRANCHES AND MORE THAN 500 WHOLESALERS 
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Both the George A. Pope, Jr., house and apartment for Miss Forbes are clean-cut h 








A two-story porch gives circulation in the Balding house 


Photos by Roger Sturtevant 





The garden side of the Hollins house 


is designed for easy out-door living 











Roger Sturtevant 


One of Wurster’s very earliest independent jobs and one which by its sincerity 
and direct simplicity established the principles which have guided his later de- 
signs was a farmhouse for Mrs. Warren Gregory, near Santa Cruz, California, 
done in 1927. Forms natural to materials and uses, undistorted by any faint 


suggestion of “artiness,” give this house the charm of honesty that might have 
been produced by a carpenter endowed with good taste. But the plan and gen- 
eral view, two pages further on, show a fine understanding of and provision 
for the outdoor way of life as practiced in those parts. Sharply cut off from 
the wild growth around, it constitutes a highly livable oasis which is well re- 


’ 


ferred to by its author as “a job of greatest happiness’ 
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THE ARCHITECT. 
AND THE HOUSE 


3—WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER OF CALIFORNIA 


W iam Witson WuRSTER, at 42, has es- 
tablished an enviable reputation among both 
laymen and architects for excellence in do- 
mestic architecture. He has done this by turn- 
ing out, during few years or so of practice in 
San Francisco, a steady and reasonably volu- 
minous flow of house designs of great variety 
and freshness and of consistent and obvious 
merit. Editors of magazines featuring residen- 
tial work have been discerning enough to 
select photographs and plans of his houses for 
publication as rapidly as they were available. 
As a result his work has become well known. 
Its quality has been impressive. What is be- 
hind it? 

At 17, he knew he wanted to be an archi- 
tect for at that age he was working as office 
boy for E. B. Brown in Stockton, California, 
his native town. A course in architecture un- 
der John Galen Howard at the University of 
California followed naturally and was com- 
pleted after the war, in 1919. A few years of 
office experience and a trip abroad in 1923— 
a common routine for budding architects, 
with nothing to mark him off from scores of 
other ambitious young men save his own per- 
sonal equation—brought him back to New 
York to spend a year with Delano and Ald- 
rich. His promise was sensed, apparently, by 
William Adams Delano, who kept a close eye 
on him and helped to crystallize his maturing 
philosophy. Wurster writes of Delano’s office 
as “a wonderful place to learn that drawings 
are only instruments—not goals.” 

I have a feeling that he learned a lot more 
there—that his fresh impressions of Europe 
were developed at somewhere about that time 
into the sustaining creed that .has guided his 
subsequent individual practice. I may be mis- 
taken in this, but I do know that close con- 
tact with a wise and cultivated mind imme- 
diately after an observant and thoughtful so- 
journ abroad does much to fix a young man’s 
eventual personal refractive index. By this | 
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BY KENNETH REID 


do not mean to suggest that Wurster has fol- 
lowed someone else’s pattern—not at all. He 
was and is his own man, as anyone who looks 
at his architecture can readily see. 

At any rate, he went back west the next 
year and in 1926 set up his own office at the 
address it has maintained to this day. It has 
grown through good times and bad because, 
I like to believe, of Wurster’s real talent, be- 
cause of his insistence upon doing a thorough 
job on anything he tackles, however small, and 
because he has shared his creative opportu- 
nities with a group of like-minded young men 
who have grown into his organization. He 
modestly and generously gives them credit for 
their many contributions toward the success 
of their joint undertakings. 

Wurster’s architecture comes close to repre- 
senting the ideal shared by many of the young 
American designers today. It is not self-con- 
sciously striving for attention nor does it ape 
the mannerisms of other designers either here 
or abroad. It is an honest and sincere archi- 
tecture in which the client’s problem is solved 
with unaffected simplicity. Nothing is done 
because it has been done that way before or 
because it has not been done that way before. 
He does the thing that fits the circumstance. 
Materials are selected neither for their new- 
ness nor for their age but for their appropri- 
ateness and their quality. He is not predis- 
posed in favor of either flat roofs or pitched 
roofs, but uses either where it belongs. The 
Lally column and the square wood post both 
support loads in the same way. Where either 
is best you will find it in his work and you will 
know that he has chosen rightly. He has made 
it his habit to keep an open mind toward all 
suggestions, examining each one objectively 
no matter how unpromising it might seem on 
first consideration. 

Finally he has not forgotten that architec- 
ture, as LaBeaume says, is still the art of build- 
ing beautifully—not just differently. 
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Roger Sturtevant 









The Gregory Farm, near Santa Cruz, is planned, like all Wurster’s houses, to fit 
the client’s living habits and needs as perfectly as may be. His plans are, ac- 
cordingly, expressive. Here is one which speaks of gracious and simple hos- 
pitality, of a love for the open, of a recognition of the need for privacy for 
both host and guest as well as for friendly sociability 
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Roger Sturtevant 








For purposes of comparison and contrast, we have de- 
parted here from chronological order to show one of 
Wurster’s more recent houses—that of Mr. Edgar Jen- 
sen at Berkeley, California, built last year. Small and 
compact, it yet achieves a sense of spaciousness in the 
living quarters through the use of glass and a terrace 
with a view. The placing of the entrance, unusual for 
this type of plan, is due, no doubt, to the slope of the 
property. Dark, flush, resawed siding treated with 
bleaching oil, large panes of glass, and white trim of 
the simplest kind combine effectively. The interior walls 
are of White Pine plywood with glued joints, no bat- 
tens, and the floor is of red hollow tile, waxed. Unpre- 


tentious, inexpensive, it is harmonious, satisfying 
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A house for Mrs. Vincent K. Butler, Jr., 
at Pasatiempo Estates, Santa Cruz 
County, dates from 1934. The start of 
the scheme was the placing of four pavil- 
ions around a handsome live oak tree. 
When these were connected by a living 
porch, the service, an open passage, and 
a fence, a fine shaded patio resulted—a 
patio with a surprising play of open and 
closed spaces, some wall, some pergola, 
some half-open, half-closed, giving pleas- 
ant variety of outlook and an unusually 
skilful blending of outdoors with in- 
doors. Full advantage was taken of a 
lovely view to the southeast and even the 
servants were provided with a pleasant 
porch from which to share this amenity 


unobtrusively 
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Sketch by Norman Thompson 
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The view below along the covered passage and through the living porch 
shows how adaptable to changing weather conditions Wurster has 
made the delightful Butler house. And note that the materials and 
forms are simple and strong and graceful with no striving for effect. 
The resultant impression is one of quality and refinement 
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Acknowledging the grandeur of the surrounding country and a genuine love for its ; 
beauty, this little self-effacing house hugs close to the slope upon which it is built. It 
is planned to live outwardly towards the views to its rear and sides and even when in- 
doors one could not feel closed in. Done in 1935 for Miss Diantha Miller of Carmel, 


it is an excellent example of Wurster’s perception of the importance of doing small 








things well. The construction is utterly simple; the mind that guided it utterly sincere 
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A HOUSE FOR MISS DIANTHA MILLER 


CARMEL CALIFORNIA 


OECEMBER 21, 1935 
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The Living Terrace of Diantha Miller’s house must be 
a pleasant place to sit, either in sun or shade. The ex- 
terior walls are painted turquoise blue to eliminate any 
glare. The projecting end of the living room and the 
dining room are mostly glass, reducing interior wall 
space to a minimum, to be sure, but emphasizing the 


importance to the owner of enjoying every scenic nuance 
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A residence by William Wilson Wurster for Miss Amelia F. G. Jarvie, ad- 
jacent to Silverado, made famous by Robert Louis Stevenson. Done in 1935 
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Roger Sturtevant 














For Miss Amelia F. G. Jarvie, near Calistoga, California, Wurster de- 
signed an unusual house, obviously planned to take advantage of an 
exceptional view. The owner came with the essentials of the scheme— 
the architect worked it out in a beautifully articulated design embody- 
ing perfect transitions everywhere between outdoors and in. The bed- 
rooms look out at the view—not at each other. The unusual living 
room with its free-standing fireplace expands naturally out onto two 
ample sun-decks and affords, through a large window on its north 
side, a view to Mt. St. Helena. On this job, again, the handling of de- 
tail in wood seems influenced only by the nature of the material and 






the use to which it is put—which gives it a surprising freshness 
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When occasion demands, Wurster calmly ignores con- 
ventional rules of planning and sets down a long line 
of room units, making the whole work perfectly by a 
back balcony for circulation, as here, or with a glassed- 
in gallery. This house, which dates from 1935, was for 
Edwin S. Berry at Pasatiempo Estates. Situated on a 
hillside, it presents a long low front facade to the ap- 
proaching visitor, one which avoids being “cute” by its 
rigorous simplicity. Following the key set by some of 
his earlier houses, there is a lower story on the down 
hill side, containing the service and dining quarters. 
The big porch looks extremely comfortable and makes 


the inevitable “view” pleasantly accessible 
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For Mr. and Mrs. George J. Seebe, at Ross, 7 ae 
California, Wurster produced a small, com- 

. . . . — 
pact plan, built in wood with detail of the a 


greatest simplicity. The plan arrangement is 





not unusual and, although the building ter- a 

raced out on a slope, the downhill view was ret 

apparently not of great enough importance fee ee 
to warrant bringing it inside through win- ‘ 

dows. One lives witHtn this house and the . 

plan lends itself to comfortable placing of 





furniture and moving about 
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The quality of humble 
materials used straightfor- 
wardly is something that 
Wurster recognizes more 
than most architects. Time 
and again he brings out 
the beauty that others 
have passed over and does 
it so naturally that one is 
set to wondering why it 
hasn’t been done that way 
more often. Here, in a 
house in Santa Clara 
County for Mr. Frank Mc- 
Intosh, he employed con- 
crete blocks (Pacific Coast 
Aggregate unit) with hol- 
low space, reinforced every 
three feet. The house is 
primarily for summer use 
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For the floors, stairs, etc., hollow wall-tiles, waxed, make an economical, appropriate, and beauti- 
ful material to use. The whole McIntosh house is thus fireproof and free from expensive upkeep 
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Three interesting renderings from Wurster’s office show how unaf- 
fected is the study of work there. At top is shown a drawing by Com- 
stock of a house for Thomas D. Church, the Landscape Architect who 
works with Wurster. At center is a restaurant sketched by Bernardi. 
The drawing below by Norman Thompson depicts a house designed for 


California outdoor living 
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PLACES 


BY TALBOT FADULENZER 


Last month I made the comment that many 
clients had been taught to think of houses pic- 
torially, and not as places in which to live with 
the greatest possible comfort, efficiency, and 
graciousness. A study of many current house 
plans reveals that architects, also, too often 
think similarly. The subject seems worthy of 
more extended study, particularly this month, 
when PENciL Pornts is showing the work of 
William Wurster, who illustrates so beauti- 
fully the other, humanized approach. 

Any study of this question should illumine, 
too, the necessity for the architect not only to 
visualize his conceptions before he builds 
them, but also to put himself into the position 
of everyone who is likely to come in contact 
with his work. The ideal architect should be- 
come, as it were, a dramatist, and, in his mind, 
enact a play covering the whole life of those 
for whom he builds. Part of the task of house 
design is to be able to know exactly how the 
client will feel when he comes home tired in 
the evening, where he will sit, what he will see, 
and whether the impression will be one of con- 
fusion or content. He should be able to enter 
imaginatively into the lives of the servants in 
the house or, if there are no servants, into the 
lives of those whose housework makes living 
there possible. Is the dishwashing place pleas- 
ant, airy, attractive? Are beds easy to make? 
Are all the storage facilities, alike of food and 
clothing, easy to get to and easy to keep clean 
and in order? 

This imaginative living in a house that is to 
be built may become one of the most fascinat- 
ing parts of architectural creation. All archi- 
tects have this talent in some degree, but the 
final quality of the house depends upon the 
detailed intensity to which this imaginative 
creation is carried. We are all conscious of the 
directions of the best views from a proposed 
site, but beyond the general attempt to take 
advantage of them how many of us know ex- 
actly what the client will see when he sits 
down to breakfast, or whether the natural 
sitting places in a living room are so related 
to the windows that the view may become an 
added beauty inside the room as well as out? 
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This problem, of course, is one reason why 
more and more architects are using built-in 
furniture and thereby setting a pattern of liv- 
ing calculated to take the best advantage of 
the house arrangement; but even that is not 
the entire answer. Flexibility in a room is often 
as necessary as definiteness, and there is a cer- 
tain tonic value for a house dweller in occa- 
sional complete rearrangement of furniture 
and decorations. The great design of any room 
is one which not only allows this flexibility, 
but also, through the position of its doors, its 
windows, and its wall spaces, makes only those 
arrangements possible which are themselves 
good and consistent with the room’s design. 

Such a conception of the architect’s task, 
if carried through to the limit, might give rise 
to a whole new category of unconventional 
and valuable architectural forms. Even the 
most modern of us tend to become stereotyped 
in our thinking; we think too much of 
“rooms” and are unconsciously swayed by 
plans we have seen or interiors that have al- 
ready been built. Our life has changed a great 
deal during the century—our entertaining is 
different, our living is different in any num- 
ber of ways;—and yet, sitting down to design 
a house, we still are tempted to think in the 
old fixed terms. A living room means a room 
of a certain size, oftentimes with a fireplace 
and a general formality of layout; we make 
it large enough to hold a davenport, a few 
comfortable chairs, a table or two, and a 
book case, and let it go at that. A bedroom is 
an area with a closet, wardrobe, or dressing 
room adjacent to it, if possible a connecting 
bath, and enough wall space for a double or 
twin beds; if we also get cross-ventilation and 
space for a small desk and chair, as well as the 
necessary chests of drawers, we think we have 
done wonders. Tied down by the desire to pro- 
duce the most house for the least money, we 
juggle our partitions back and forth, again 
and again achieving the practicable minimum 
rather than the creative contribution. 

It is here that a study of some of the Wur- 
ster plans is so extremely enlightening—the 
King house, for instance. This is manifestly 
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a small house, with little waste space, yet 
studied so imaginatively that the result, both 
in plan and exterior, has an extraordinary and 
disarming simplicity. Notice in the living 
room how the wall surfaces are concentrated 
and the fireplace group removed from drafts 
and through passage. To have merged the two 
French doors into one large opening might 
have produced even more a feeling of spa- 
ciousness and usability, but would on the other 
hand have taken light from the ends of the 
room where it is necessary. Notice how the 
modest bedrooms have. been arranged with 
sliding doors to the closets so as not to take 
wall space, each room with cross-ventilation, 
and each with ample space for beds. 

Or take the Randall house, where the off- 
center entrance to the living-room has im- 
mense value in making the entire west end of 
the room quiet and intimate and thoroughly 
flexible. Notice, too, how on the upper floor 
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the corner window in the bedroom makes pos- 
sible wide and pleasant wall spaces. These 
houses are instructive because in them Wur- 
ster uses the more conventional types of 
rhythmically-spaced, high and narrow open- 
ings, which generally increase the difficulties 
of this kind of flexible and furnishable plan- 
ning. That he can use the more easily-managed 
concentrated opening equally imaginatively is 
shown particularly well in the McIntosh liv- 
ing room, page 484, and that of the very 
simple, long and narrow Berry house, page 
482, where the off-center bay and the wide 
off-center window on the opposite wall are 
placed most brilliantly to give the maximum 
usefulness and at the same time a definite 
quality of charm. In the Jensen house, page 
475, the combined living and dining space is 
also beautifully handled, with wide spaces on 
either side of the fireplace and concentrated 
glass openings around the corner, throwing 
open the whole view. 

The failure of many of us to achieve this 
quality of livableness is all the more strange 
because so much detailed material is easily 
available to control our design. Standards have 
been published in various places to show us 
exactly the space we need, for tables, for 
chairs, for pianos—in fact, for almost all the 
manifold utensils and articles of furniture 
that we are likely to have to provide for. The 
problem is, then, a mere problem of combin- 
ing these areas and furnishing wall spaces for 
these required dimensions. In the actual brute 
providing of so many lineal inches of wall and 
so many square feet of floor space, we are gen- 
erally successful; but the failure comes in the 
fact that we do not vividly enough imagine 
exactly what each of these things is to be used 





House designed in 1937 by William Wilson Wurster for Mr. and Mrs. Rowland R. King, Atherton, California, 
with little waste space yet studied imaginatively and resulting in an extraordinary and disarming simplicity 
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The Monterey Bay section seems appropriate for the use of the 
covered balcony of the type appearing on this house, designed in 
1934 by William Wilson Wurster for Dr. and Mrs. S. B. Randall, 
Santa Cruz, California. The house has many liveable features 
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for, in what order, and how. It is shocking to 
find how many times fireplaces occur where 
any chair, placed to take the maximum ad- 
vantage of them, will block a desirable cir- 
culation, or where the sofa on which one re- 
clines to read of a Sunday morning is so placed 
that all the view of the bright outside goes for 
nothing. In this, I feel, we American archi- 
tects have been often behind the best in 
Europe, especially in England; and English 
houses by the better present-day architects al- 
most always reveal a careful study of furni- 
ture placing and relationships, whatever we 
may think of their exterior appearance. 

The house for Dr. Crowe, near Henley, de- 
signed by Christopher Nicholson, is a beauti- 
ful case in point. Like many contemporary 
English houses, its exterior is over-complicated 
and perhaps over-manneristic; yet its plan, 
which I shall consider more in detail later, is 
full of precisely those qualities of careful and 
imaginative study of the areas—not as con- 
ventional rooms, but as areas in which to live 
—which I feel we sometimes lack. 

Let us consider the living-room first. What 
should a living-room for a modern family 
contain? It must have, first, sufficient area to 
give a feeling of relaxation; it should have, at 
least in the usual house, a certain quietness of 
atmosphere to serve as a therapeutic agent 
against the crowding impacts of ordinary 
business or professional life. There are times 
when it must be intimate, or at least it must 
have a space or corner in which the sense of 
intimacy, of being quietly at home, with the 
world shut out, is definitely present. It must 
have spaces in which to lounge or to read, and 
bookcases and places for magazines and the 
like must be convenient to these places. On the 
other hand, this same room must be so designed 
that groups of people can collect in it and 
talk, either all together or in individual small 
groups, without laborious moving of heavy 
furniture. It should be a place where cards 
can be played, perhaps, or drinks served. At a 
pinch, it may have to be arranged so that a 
small dance can be held in it. If the house is 
in the country, it is only natural that the liv- 
ing room should be as closely related to out- 
side nature as possible; and yet an all-glass 
room, despite the close touch with the land- 
scape, may be so glaring and so without in- 
timacy that from it, except on very special 
occasions, the family flees in a sort of terror. 

Why does the fireplace remain as an almost 
constant feature in living rooms, in spite of 


These sketches by Christopher Nicholson, Architect, 
checked important elements of the Warren Crowe house 
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the fact that the necessity for it as a heating 
unit disappeared two generations ago? It ob- 
viously fills some purpose in human living or 
it would have disappeared with the lambre- 
quins and the antimacassars. If we can find 
out what this purpose is, it may help us to 
place it correctly in relation to all of these 
complicated functions. The fireplace persists, 
it seems to me, for two reasons: first, because 
it furnishes a focus and seems to be some kind 
of living symbol of the unity and the comfort 
and the warmth of a family home; and, sec- 
ond, because the flickering and changing 
rhythms of a fire have an actual hypnotic ef- 
fect that removes worries and inhibitions and 
makes a group silent or talkative in accordance 
with their real inner selves. As such, it is an 
enormous aid to true social intercourse. 
From the first of these reasons it would 
seem that the fireplace should be related some- 
how to the intimate portion of the room, and 
at the same time, due to the second function, 
it should be so placed that a group, large or 
small, can arrange itself before it without 
danger of interruption by those entering or 
leaving, and of course without danger of un- 
pleasant drafts. It is significant of our care- 
lessness in these matters that so frequently a 
fireplace is designed in conventional houses 
between two French doors leading out to a 
porch, or if not there at least close to the en- 
trance door to the room. The door is opened, 
the wind swirls in, the smoke billows out, 
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The house designed for Dr. Warren Crowe on the downs 
above Henley-on-Thames demonstrates an imaginative 
study of the plans by the architect, Christopher Nichol- 
son. The sketches, plans and photograph are reproduced 
from The Architectural Review, published in England 
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people sneeze and cough, and the conversa- 
tion is dead. Similarly, in L-shaped rooms, in 
our more radical houses, the fireplace will be 
found at the projecting corner at the inter- 
section of the “‘L,” all closed on one side and 
all open on the other. Not only is it almost 
impossible to make such a fireplace burn sym- 
metrically, but also any group at that fire- 
place becomes disrupted and disintegrated be- 
cause of the differences on the two sides. 

The Crowe house has, to be sure, a door 
leading to a porch on the fireplace wall, but 
it is sufficiently removed so that the feeling of 
continuity is preserved. It is at the narrow 
end of the room, and the built-in seats are ad- 
mirably disposed for intimacy; yet any feel- 
ing of over-much closing in is defeated by the 
widening of the room at this end, not only 
through the use of the curved wall but also 
by the great bay window with its last flowers 
outside on the right, and on the left the pro- 
jection so cleverly designed to take the piano. 
This end of the room can become the perfect 
intimate family center, and yet on other oc- 
casions the whole great area can equally well 
achieve its focus on the fireplace. Notice, too, 
how the concentration of wall area and glass 
area produces flexibility in possible furnish- 
ing and a great sense of openness, without 
cross-glare or any feeling of naked exposure. 

The same qualities follow through the rest 
of the first floor plan. The stair hall is most 
interesting in its relationship to the servants’ 
quarters and the entrance to the living room; 
and the dining space, with its wide windows 
and ample area, preserves sufficient wall for 
quietness, and can be completely shut off from 
the living-room by accordion doors. There are 
all sorts of little details which work harmo- 
niously towards the desired end;—the little 
screen wall at the side of the entrance, which 
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In the Paul C. Campbell house at Stockton, California, 
sketched here by Theodore C. Bernardi of the office of 
William Wurster, a glazed gallery provides circulation 


has the effect of a little vestibule to the living 
room, not only by contrast adds to the sense 
of space of the living room, but also stops the 
built-in bookcases along the curved wall and 
makes them seem definitely a part of the in- 
timate end of the room rather than a mere ap- 
plied string stretched indefinitely. 

The problem of bedroom design is fre- 
quently even more perplexing, and here the 
influence of certain recent European designs 
has been disastrous. Here, especially, the archi- 
tect must think not only in terms of the own- 
ers, but also in terms of the chambermaid. 
The old days of enormous bedrooms, in which 
stood the wardrobes and chests that held the 
clothes of the inhabitant, seem to have gone 
forever. We can seldom afford the area they 
demand, and with our more informal living- 
rooms the necessity of using the bedroom as 
additional sitting space has partly (although 
not entirely) disappeared. A bedroom is pri- 
marily a place to sleep—this, of course, means 
beds and fresh air;—but it is also a place in 
which to get up, and if a separate dressing 
room is not furnished some means of extra- 
rapid heating must be furnished. The bed it- 
self is too frequently a conventional product. 
Why should beds have footboards? Posts? 
Legs? How high should they be?—high like 
a hospital bed, or low like an oriental divan? 
Should a bed face the light, or face away from 
the light? Some like a bed facing the eastern 
sun, but there are many to whom such an ar- 
rangement is disturbing. How often does the 
architect know exactly how his client feels 
about such questions? 

A bedroom is also the place for the most in- 
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timate and significant functions of married 
life and love, and these too, as being among 
the most important and emotionally com- 
pelling elements in life, certainly deserve far 
more consideration from the architect than 
they usually receive. How do they affect bed- 
room design? Perhaps these things have no 
part in bedroom design, and a separate area 
should be furnished. The eighteenth century 
boudoir or something to take its place is per- 
haps the better answer. 

A bedroom probably requires more work 
than any other single room. Beds have to be 
aired and made, sheets, mattresses, and blan- 
kets changed, pillows fluffed up. A well-made 
bed is a work of art, and the making of beds 
can be rendered difficult or easy by the archi- 
tect’s design of the room. It is here that Euro- 
pean precedent has been disastrous. The Euro- 
pean tradition of docile and cheap house serv- 
ice, coupled perhaps with the precedent of 
such bunk-type enclosed beds as one finds in 
Breton, Dutch, and Scandinavian peasant 


The plans and sketch below illustrate a revised bedroom 
layout published by the General Electric Home Bureau 
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houses, has led many contemporary architects 
in Europe to use long, narrow bedrooms, with 
the beds in the corner close against the wall. 
To make such a bed will mean that the bed 
must be moved out daily, with resultant wear 
on the floor and just that additional physical 
labor. If this is impossible, as in the case of 
some built-in beds, one has either to be a con- 
tortionist or else to use a stick like the Pull- 
man porter’s. There may be some excuse for 
such a bed position where one is working for 
absolute minimum costs and absolute mini- 
mum areas, but in any other cases beds so 
placed would seem inexcusable. How often in 
a room so furnished have I seen the floor 
gouged out in a nice arc at the fronts of each 
bed, from daily moving! Yet the astonishing 
thing is that, with all our thought of efficiency 
and functionalism, such a placing of the beds 
is more common in American designs today 
than it was in the old conventional days. Even 
in such competitions for ideal houses as those 
conducted recently by various manufacturers 
of household equipment and building mate- 
rials, many designs otherwise excellent showed 
this fault. 

A climax can perhaps be seen in the scheme 
for a revised bedroom layout recently pub- 
lished by “The Home Bureau” of one of 
these organizations. The illustrations show the 
room as originally planned and as re-laid out 
by the Institute. Manifestly there have been 
gains. The localized dressing area and the 
greater sense of space are obvious, but the 
beds! . . . The revised scheme shows the two 
beds forced into an alcove, with built-in fur- 
niture on the outside and with scarcely room 
between the beds for more than bare passage. 
Moreover, the beds are so arranged that it is 
impossible to move them out sufficiently to 
get behind them to make them, and all the in- 
tangible additional feeling of space is gained 
at the cost of extraordinary difficulty entailed 
in a daily, necessary task. Surely the designer 
of such an arrangement might well be con- 
demned to have to make those beds every day 
of his life. No architect who had thought 
through the bedroom in terms of the service 
required would produce such an anomaly. 

The Crowe house shows a charming owner’s 
bedroom which has something of the same 
fault. Here, too, the beds are in the corners of 
a bed alcove, but here at least the alcove is 
large enough to permit moving the beds 
freely. It is interesting to note that, in the 
sketch made to illustrate the arrangements of 
the house, the draughtsman has indicated a 
space between the wall and the bed in each 
case, as though unconsciously in the perspec- 
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The Frank Davis house at Bakersfield, California, was 
designed by Richard ]. Neutra for intimacy and comfort 


tive he had realized the difficulty of the scheme 
shown on the plan. These rough but detailed 
perspective sketches, by the way, indicate one 
way in which a house design may be checked 
for all sorts of these important elements. Note, 
for instance, how the sketch of the stair hall 
makes vivid the whole question of how one 
progresses from one level to the other, and 
shows how the stair is amply lighted and open 
in feeling and at the same time privacv from 
the entrance drive is preserved; similarly, too, 
the sketch of the balcony shows the relation 
of slab, netted railing, and of distant view. 

In this search for the detailed solutions 
which shall mean livable charm under all con- 
ditions, the architect of today has enormous 








advantages over those of prior generations, 
and his solutions for that reason should be all 
the closer to perfection. Concentrated open- 
ings, freedom in composition, the accent on 
horizontality, and regularity of rhythm all 
lend themselves to this kind of thinking. No- 
tice how effectively Neutra, in the Davis 
house living-room has concentrated his feeling 
of enclosed intimacy on the one hand and of 
open freedom on the other, and how admir- 
ably they are combined by the simple regular 
rhythm. Notice, too, in the bedroom how the 
long horizontal of the window sills allows 
drawer cabinets to be built in beneath it, these 
furnishing not only a pleasant, wide window 
sill and great storage area, but also a pleasant 
touch of color in the drawer fronts. At the 
isame time, the banding of two sides of the 
house with continuous windows allows the 
other walls of the bedroom to be unbroken. 

Baroque domestic design, the tradition of 
which controlled interiors up to the beginning 
of the twentieth century, was based on the 
formal layout of individual pieces of furni- 
ture, in many of which the vertical line was 
dominant. Such an interior was fitted for stiff 
and formal gatherings, and led to the use of 
distributed small areas of vertical wall sur- 
faces. The sense of modern living is, on the 
contrary, basically horizontal and continuous, 
with a quiet flow of line and muted accents. 
We lounge and recline, and our furniture is 
designed to fit. It is this spirit which is behind 
the charm of the best modern interiors, and 
it is all the more strange to find many de- 
signers, even while using the contemporary 
“style,” going back and thinking convention- 
ally in the older Baroque terms, so that the 
rooms which they produce are fundamentally 
hybrid. Our kitchens are famous all over the 
world as models of efficiency and beauty, and 
in general this quality has resulted from a 
careful study of the processes in food prepara- 
tion. The same kind of study of our habits and 
our actions in other narts of the house would 
produce the same qualities there. 
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An apology is due for the incorrect caption 
on the illustration of Chatham Village in my 
June article. The architects, of course, are 
Ingham & Boyd, of Pittsburgh; Theodore M. 
Kohankie was the landscape designer respon- 
sible for the unusually effective planting of 
this noteworthy group. 
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FOR THE LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, AUDITORIUM 


Tue largest mosaic tile mural in the world is 
now completed in Long Beach, California. It 
is located in a great arch, the principal feature 
of the main facade of the Municipal Audito- 
rium. From the first preliminary sketch made 
by Henry A. Nord to the tamping in place of 
the last of 462,000 tiny jewel-like tile units, it 
has taken scores of artists and workmen over 
two years to complete. Done under supervi- 
sion of WPA Federal Art Project officials, it is 
the biggest single art project yet undertaken 
by them. S. MacDonald Wright, internation- 
ally-known modern artist, project district 
supervisor, and Albert H. King, ceramic di- 
rector, developed Nord’s first color sketches. 
It was Wright who devised the unique textural 
patterns found in the Long Beach mural. 

Murals, pictorial wall decorations in various 
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mediums, are among the world’s oldest art 
forms. Prehistoric Cro-Magnon man, with a 
sharp flint, crudely scratched hunting pictures 
on the walls of his cave. Archzologists exca- 
vating in Egypt have discovered mosaic frag- 
ments 5000 years old and mosaics are found 
in Assyrian, Persian, and Greek ruins. In the 
exclusive resorts of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
wealthy Romans imported expert Greek 
mosaicists to richly decorate magnificent sum- 
mer homes, theatres and public baths. In 
Pompeii one of the largest and finest mosaic 
murals of this Roman period was discovered 
about 100 years ago. It measures 9 by 17 feet 
and was found in the House of the Faun. 


Two years were required to complete the mosaic mural 
in the great arch of the Long Beach, Calif., Auditorium 
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A typical detail of this Pompeian mural, 
the head of a Persian soldier, shows the charac- 
teristic linear placement of the fesserae, as the 
tiny mosaic units are called. 

Comparing the casually-cut square marble 
pieces in this old work with the spirited tex- 
tural patterns of the clean-cut tile tesserz in 
the Long Beach mural, it is clearly seen that 
there is a great difference in the theory under- 
lying the design of the minute shapes which 
fill different areas. Designing a pattern, to ex- 
press the texture or “feel” of grass or fabric 
or water, as the case may be, is a modern in- 
novation in mosaic work. By this new design 
method, the spirit of the whole composition is 
carried through to the smallest component 
part. This technique is also based on the theory 
that each separate part of a mosaic, or other 
work of art must be beautiful in itself, for the 
modern art trend is towards meticulous neat- 
ness and finish combined with originality. 

Step by step the making of a large modern 
mosaic tile mural proceeds as follows: 

The preliminary sketches are completed and 
from them color drawings — cartoons — in 
small scale are made. These cartoons are en- 
larged to the size they are to be in the finished 
mural and the different color areas are blocked 
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Soldier’s head: detail of a mosaic mural found at Pompeii 


off. This full size drawing is done upon the 
floor on heavy wall board. Each separate area 
is then stenciled with the textural pattern and 
in the exact color of tesserx designed for that 
space. The colored tile, 74” square, are then 
cut with a mosaic scutch or with tile nippers 
into shapes which fit over the stenciled lines 
exactly. Cut edges of the tessere are ground 
true, leaving about 1/16” between each piece. 
White organdy, semi-transparent cloth, is 
pasted on the glazed face of the carefully ar- 
ranged tile at the end of each day’s work. This 
cutting of tile and placing of the cloth pro- 
ceeds until the entire mosaic is completed. 
While the tessere are being cut, the wall 
surface to receive the mural is prepared. In 
Long Beach, this wall, in back of the arch, is 
of solid concrete, so a dash coat of rich cement 
mortar was applied. Next a scratch coat of 
plaster, followed by a second plaster coat, or 
bed coat, was troweled on and brought to an 
absolutely true plane surface. This surface was 
then marked off into convenient-sized areas 
which were numbered, making a gigantic set- 
ting plan, to correspond to similarly numbered 
sections of the assembled mosaic, which were 
cut through the cloth and stenciled wall 
board. Beginning with the lowest tier, the sec- 


The preliminary color cartoon for the mosaic mural of 
the Long Beach Auditorium shows the modern theme— 
Recreation. This drawing was for study of color values 
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Textural patterns are used in stenciling the color areas, Cutting and assembling colored tile tessere which fit ex- 


for guidance in cutting the tessere of the mosaic mural actly over stenciled textural patterns of the same colors 





Semi-transparent cloth is pasted on the glazed face of a Albert H. King (left), Ceramic Director, helps remove 
tessere pattern to hold the pieces of the design in place | mounted sections of tesserae, numbered for placement 





The tile sections are supported and stiffened by tem- This detail taken at the 19-foot level of the large mural 
plates of wallboard, the same size as the numbered panels shows some of the scores of textural patterns employed 
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Varying patterns of the textural designs used are interesting when compared. In the grass pattern, 20 shades of 
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green indicate the constant growth, and the fabric pattern is one of several that were used in the large mural 

















tions were then taken to the Auditorium. 

Before a section is placed, a pure cement 
mortar is “buttered” on the back of the tile 
sections and thinly onto the wall bed coat. 
Then the sections, each supported by the wall 
board templates cut from the floor covering, 
are carefully set and tamped to a true surface 
with hammers striking a two-inch straight 
edge placed over the cloth-bound tile. This 
tamping beds each tessera firmly and the cloth 
pasted on the face of the tile holds each tiny 
particle in its correct place. 

After several hours, when the mortar has 


The method of bending or tamping sections into place 


and the removal of the cloth backing, after the tile has 
firmly set, are demonstrated by the two pictures below 





firmly set, the cloth is washed off with clean 
water and joints between the tesserx are 
grouted with the same pure cement mortar 
used for bedding. When the cloth is stripped, 
some few tessere may cling, leaving a pocket, 
or an edge tile may drop out so workmen must 
quickly cut new tile to fill all voids. 

Finally the entire surface is washed and 
squeegeed with rubber tools, the scaffolding 
is removed, and the mosaic mural shines forth. 

There is a curious blending of the new with 
the old in this immense California mural, 
which contains over 800 square feet—the size 
of the average five-room house in plan. The 
subject matter, or theme—recreational activ- 
ities—is modern, touching nearly everyone’s 
life. The art form is old—one of the earliest. 
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MODERN TRANSPORTATION BROADENS ARCHITECTS PALETTE 


W ue the question arose of fitting a couple 
of bathhouses into the foreground of George 
Arents’ Tudor residence, at Rye, it appeared 
that the only way in which we could avoid 
an incongruous effect would be to treat them 
as retainers’ cottages. So, in keeping with Eng- 
lish tradition, they were designed with walls 
of field stone, heavy timber lintels, leaded 
glass casements, and gable roofs, and thatch. 

But there connection with the past ended, 
since the cottages were to be used as dressing- 
rooms for the swimming pool and thoroughly 
modern interiors were desirable. 

When we had selected walnut veneered wall 
board and stainless steel mouldings for the 
finish of the walls, a four-foot unit was sug- 
gested, and the dressing room in each case was 
made twelve feet square, with a five-foot ex- 


BY ROSERI NILES 


tension at the rear for toilet facilities needed. 

Although no interior sub-divisions were re- 
quired in the men’s dressing-room, we wished 
to provide individual compartments for the 
women and to prevent the appearance of a 
“beauty parlor,” we adopted the idea of cur- 
tains hung from ceiling tracks. Here again the 
four-foot unit was suitable and the tracks, of 
chromium-plated brass, covered the joints in 
the ceiling panels. By making the longitudinal 
tracks continuous and hanging three curtains 
in each track, individual dressing spaces four 
feet square could be created along each side. 

In each wall panel, a mirror with chro- 
mium-plated frame was built flush with the 
walls and fitted with an oak shelf trimmed 
with stainless steel. An aluminum rod, carry- 
ing chromium hangers, was attached to the 
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The materials used in the construction of two bath cottages in the foreground of George Arents’ Tudor residence 
at Rye, N. Y., were sent from all parts of the United States, the architect, Robert Niles, of Niles & French, 
Bank Architects, of New York, found when he studied the work as an example of the complexity of modern 
construction. The exterior design in keeping with the English tradition does not extend to the interiors (opposite 
page) which are modern in treatment as they are used as dressing rooms for the swimming pool on the estate 
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wall at the side of each mirror. In order to 
furnish the most effective lighting for make- 
up, a continuous “lumiline” cove reflector was 
installed at the intersection of the walls and 
ceiling. As this also served as a cornice, it was 
mitred at the corners and carried around the 
room. The floors were covered with cork tile 
laid over an asphalt tile foundation, and san- 
itary cork base was carried up six inches. 

In the attic of one cottage, a loud speaker 
was installed, connected with a remote con- 
trol radio and phonograph system in the resi- 
dence. The bronze grille covering the exterior 
opening for this instrument was balanced on 
the other cottage with an illuminated clock 
dial, electrically operated. 

With the exception of these two modern 
features, the exteriors of the cottages present 
the same appearance they would have had a 
century ago in England when most of the 
materials that went into their construction 
would have been obtained from the estate it- 
self. But in this case, only two items originated 
on the grounds: the stone, which had been 
blasted from the slope of the hill when the 
lawns were laid out, and the rye for the 
thatch, harvested on the estate. 

Every other item used for construction and 
equipment came from a distance—even as far 
away as the Pacific Coast. As the owner be- 
came interested in the complexity of modern 
construction, as represented in microcosm by 
these cottages, we prepared for him a map of 
the Northeastern states, showing graphically 
the origin of the principal products. 

No sooner had the excavation been com- 
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pleted than modern transportation came into 
play, providing Portland cement from Easton, 
Pa., and sand from Hempstead Bay, for the 
foundation walls. Lead flashings for window 
and door lintels travelled from Joplin, Mo., 
copper roof flashings from Calumet, Mich., 
and built-up roofing from Philadelphia. 

White oak for door and window frames 
came from Louisville, Ky., while oak doors 
were manufactured in Marshfield, Wis. With 
the interior finish an even wider territory was 
tapped—fir plywood from Seattle, oak ve- 
neered wall board from Buffalo, and stainless 
steel mouldings from Chicago. Casement op- 
erators likewise were shipped in from Chicago, 
but invisible hinges came from Roselle, N. J., 
and door hardware from New Britain, Conn. 

Connecticut also supplied aluminum ven- 
tilator grilles, brass pipe, galvanized steel con- 
duit and electric cables. Pipe for plumbing 
lines was cast at Burlington, N. J., and the 
plumbing fixtures were modeled in Trenton. 
Oddly enough, although the job was only 25 
miles away, the metropolis furnished only 
three items: leaded glass windows, bronze 
saddles, and cork floor tile. 

The most distant contributor was Dutch 
Guiana, whose bauxite mines furnished ore to 
the mills in Pittsburgh for the aluminum wire 
screens manufactured in Maplewood, N. J. In 
all, 37 different materials and manufactured 
articles were required for this small operation, 
but if each individual raw material used in the 
preparation of the various products were 
counted, the number undoubtedly would be 
close to a hundred. 
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W iru two exceptions, the Transportation 
Building and the Fisheries Building, the archi- 
tects of the Chicago World’s Fair of ’93 “‘used 
forms with which they were familiar by train- 
ing, rather than attempt to develop in a short 
space of time a plaster architecture for which 
there was no precedent” (Montgomery 
Schuyler). The Transportation Building with 
its great Golden Door was an essay in pure 
plaster architecture, which is now generally 
conceded to be a brilliant success. The Fish- 
eries Building was an “indisputable success,” 
to use Mr. Schuyler’s words. I recently found 
my old scrapbook of the World’s Fair, spent 
an hour or two poring over the illustrations, 
clippings from magazines of the ’90’s, faded 
heliotypes of fifty years ago. The greatest 
thrill, real honest-to-goodness prickles run- 
ning up and down my spine, came when look- 
ing at the illustrations of the Fisheries Build- 
ing. The omission of any mention of Lou 
Mullgardt’s name in connection with the de- 
sign, raised a poignant pang. Oh well, far- 
shooting Apollo, god of the silver bow, whom 
rich-haired Leto bare, will not be unmindful 
of Lou. 

Atwood’s Art Building and ‘“Peristyle” 
were in a class by themselves. Schuyler says of 
the former; “The expansion of the Erech- 
theum into a vast building has been managed, 
as everybody agrees, with great skill.” Of the 
Peristyle it may also be said that the handling 
of the Order of Jupiter Stator displayed a 
high degree of creative ability, comparable to 
the best that present-day Washington has to 
offer. This happy result was due in large part 
to the skill and sympathetic understanding of 
Julius Harder. The detail of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator is Greek rather than Roman, 
and the grandeur and dignity of that great 
order was awe-inspiring. 


And through the trum pet of a child of Rome 
Rang the pure music of the flutes of Greece.” 


The World’s Fair office had drawn to it some 
of the best artists in the country, including 
others from England, France, and Germany. 
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Every day almost, during the rainy season, a 
new chap from New York or San Francisco 
would show up in Jackson Park. The architect 
through the ages naturally gravitates where 
great works are in progress, and Chicago in 
90-93 was in that respect like Samarkand in 
1350, and Washington in 1933 when Admiral 
Peoples became head of the Procurement 
Division. 

Chicago taverns and restaurants of the ’90’s 
deserve definitive treatment, but I may only 
mention a few places customarily frequented 


The grandeur of the Order of Jupiter Stator, as used in 
the famous Peristyle which adorned the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893, now is recalled as an awe-inspiring sight 
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for good fare. Near Cobb’s office was a large 
establishment called “Kohlsat’s,” where deli- 
cious dishes were on the bill, Prairie Chicken 
and Whortleberry Meringue—both extremely 
good — and Steamed English Muffins with 
Maple Syrup. A smaller and more récherché 
place was “Harvey’s Chop House,” in an alley 
near Michigan Avenue. Three-inch mutton 
chops that must have been cut from a bell- 
wether, the fragrant fatty side all beautifully 
charred from contact with the hot coals; 
Bass’ Ale drawn from the wood, served in 
pewter mugs. Another favorite spot was “The 
Chicago Oyster House,” where the lobsters 
and oysters arrived fresh every day, shipped 
in refrigerator cars which delivered their con- 
tents in the windy city barely 20 hours out of 
the ocean. The bartender there was from the 
Midlands and almost shed tears when Harry 
Pratt recited ‘“‘A Lanca’shire Lass.” The Lanca’ 
shire Lad, as this Servant of Bacchus was al- 
ways called, used to make a wonderfully 
smooth and nourishing drink similar to the 
“Rum Cow,” served in 18 oz. glasses which 
combined life-prolonging qualities with ex- 
hilaration. One or two of these with a dozen 
freshly opened oysters and the World was 
yours. “Jingles,” still another restaurant, was 
famous for its Sardellen and potato pancake, 
Hamburger Eels in Jelly, and Bismark Her- 
ring. Jingles, the proprietor, was a true son of 
Alczus—courteous, urbane. He was a large 
man, his waist measuring fully 72 inches, and 
vast trousers hung around his person like the 
folds of a theatre curtain. Mrs. Twiggs, our 
landlady, told us that “Jingles” was the only 
place down town where “‘a lady might go for 
a glass of beer.” 

One afternoon, Julius Harder announced 
that Oscar Enders was coming from Saint 
Louis for a week-end visit. Harry Pratt and I 
were greatly interested. We were, of course, 
familiar with Oscar’s work; his brilliant 
draftsmanship had made his name a household 
word. The committee on ways and means 
went into a huddle (it was the function of 
this committee to devise ways to procure 
means) and when Oscar arrived we had a 
grand time. Harry Trost, who in later years 
carved a career of achievement in El Paso and 
other cities of the great Southwest, and Emil 
Hoeppner, a tall, rangy Kentuckian with a 
thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, were of 
the party. The introductory ceremonies began 
at Hannar and Hogg’s, a famous old drinking 
place in the downtown district. The walls of 
its halls were hung with quaint souvenirs of 
half a century ago, old prints, and pictures 
that turned through an arc of 90°. 
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The night Oscar arrived from St. Louis we 
dined at Jingles’. It was a good dinner and we 
lingered long over sea-food and schnitzel. Os- 
car proved to be a most engaging and lovable 
chap. He was tall and straight with a resonant 
baritone and an amazing repertory of song. 
His paraphrase of “Fra Diavolo” was bizarre 
enough to cause Auber, had he heard it, to 
turn over in his grave. Perhaps he has. 

Oscar composed “A Dozen Songs for 
Draftsmen” for the Convention of the Archi- 
tectural League of America. The pamphlet 
was illustrated with his inimitable drawings 
and privately (blue) printed. The most fa- 
mous of these ballads was “‘Stoffa di Italiano.” 
In spite of a few metrical flaws, the Boston 
Architectural Club adopted it for its theme 
song. I think “Stoffa di Italiano” deserves to 
be embalmed, so here it is: 


(To the Air of Christofo Columbo) 


I'll sing to you about the men 
Whose names you'll find in hist’ ry 
Their works are copied right and left 
By men of great sophistry. 
Architects, both young and old, 
Gave way to them quite filly; 
Their names we know all end in “O,” 
They lived in sunny It’ly. 


Now in this clan there was a man 
Who built the great St. Peter; 
And they do tell he did it well, 
And never tried hard either. 
Mike, you know you were not slow 
To adopt Bramante’s plan; 
With your glorious dome you paralyzed 
Rome, 
And became a famous man. 


Palladio, you must all know, 
Gave these men a great surprise; 
When on Della Salut’ he designed 
A volute of most gigantic size. 
These great and worthy architects 
Then made this declaration: 
“If you can’t design in the classic line, 
Go change your occupation.” 


Among these high and mighty men 
Was one who’s named Vignola; 

He could draw the orders upside down 
While rowing his gondola. 

Sangallo, too, could do this trick, 
Likewise the Lombardos; 

It gave him the gout when he found out 
He was not the only Dago. 
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The Florentines, you will agree, 
Were surely most artistic; 
An expression of great massiveness 
Was their main characteristic. 
Brunelleschi’s name shone out in fame, 
When he drew the Palazzo Pitti; 
But alas and alack! should he come back, 
He’d find one in every city. 


Now, if you want to shine in this classic line, 
And draw your stuff right smart, 

Lay in a stock of balusters, 
Festoons and eggs and dart; 

Swipe all you can from “Lé Troolay,” 
Bublman” and “Raguenasy,” 

Then a song and dance in the Renaissance, 
Will come to you quite aisy. 


CHORUS 
Mike Angelo, Palladio, Vignola, and Sangallo, 
They wouldn’t do a thing if they heard us 
sing; (hold it!) 
“Stoffa di Italiano.” 


Now Harry Pratt was a little feller, about 
125 lbs. Troy, and I’ve never weighed over 
158, eight pounds more than in 1892, so you 
see I’ve kept my figger. Chaps like Julius and 
Oscar and Hoeppner were six-feet-one, and 
ranged around fourteen-stone-two. However, 
Harry and I consoled ourselves with the 
thought that Glorious Hermes, lord of Cylene 
and Arcadia rich in flocks, was a little feller 
too, at an unconscionably early age, he cut 
off from the herd of the blessed gods fifty 
loud-lowing kine, making them walk back- 
wards way. We upheld the tradition of the 
Hub as best we could, reciting the “Jabber- 
wock” and selections from Sir John Suckling. 
All told, it was a successful evening, and the 
deserted canyons between the great office 
buildings re-echoed to our song. 

I liked the work in Jackson Park. They let 
me design, all by myself, the half dozen or so 
fire-engine houses for the White City. They 
were a bit stodgy, something like a Sth men- 
tion design in second year work at Tech, and 
as they were all alike, gave the same sensation 
one has when telling a mildly interesting story 
to another who’s already heard it six times. 

In the Autumn of 792, Lou Mullgardt, who 
had formed a partnership under the name of 
Stewart, McClure, and Mullgardt in Saint 
Louis, offered me a job and I left Chicago to 
join their office. The new firm had a number 
of good commissions and the future looked 
rosy for them. They’d taken a roomy old city 
house with white marble steps, put a hand- 
some brass sign at the front door, and a negro 
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porter in the hall. The only weakness in the 
set-up was that the volume of work was in- 
sufficient to pay the overhead of a sizable or- 
ganization of eight or ten draftsmen and three 
principals. Had it not been for the “Hard 
Times” that swept over the country following 
the closing of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion, I’m sure the firm would have prospered. 
They had a high reputation, all fine fellows, 
and had made an auspicious beginning. 

The experience gained by a stay of four or 
five months in St. Louis was valuable, the fel- 
lows I met were most pleasant; nevertheless, 
I became a little homesick’as the holiday sea- 
son drew near. Two years absence from Bos- 
ton somehow seems longer than a like period 
away from any other city, except of course, 
Paris. Even fellows born and bred elsewhere 
who have spent a few years in the Hub, or 
even a few months in the Quartier Latin, feel 
this nostalgia creeping over them in the still 
watches of the night. Uncle Edward is only 
one of many striking examples. He came to 
Boston from Cincinnati, having spent some 
time as a young springald in Hannaford’s of- 
fice, and entered Tech. That was four decades 


Details from the Fisheries Building 
of the Chicago World’s Fair of 
1893 show the imaginative han- 
dling which won praise as an “in- 
disputable success” although the 


structure was a departure from the 
classic designs which the Fair archi- 











tects were using more familiarly 
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Capitals on the Fisheries Building of the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 were designed by A. Breman del Joseph 





Richto, Sculptor, with the freedom and individual character which made the exposition structure memorable 


ago and, with the exception of one or two 
brief interludes, he’s remained here ever since. 
Neither the lure of gold, the love of high ad- 
venture, nor wild horses could drag him away. 
Uncle Edward is a rare spirit; to him intan- 
gibles count more than worldly dross. This is 
no reflection on other localities, for I revere 
those who feel this affection for their own 
pays.” Tl gladly admit the excellence, the 
superiority, the beauty even, of many gra- 
cious towns and the charming people who live 
in them. Ill admit that many things are done 
much better elsewhere than in Boston, but 
when it comes to intangibles, only a gross 
materialist can deny the spell of the Sacred 
Codfish and the Grasshopper of Faneuil Hall. 

In St. Louis I met Harvey Ellis, the most in- 
teresting man I ever knew. His reputation as 
a draftsman and designer of extraordinarily 
fertile imagination placed him in the front 
rank of those independent artists of the 80’s 
and 90’s, the period immediately following 
the Glacial Age of American Architecture. 
When the important competition for the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine on Morn- 
ingside Heights was held in 1888, Harvey EI- 
lis’ dynamic design stood out among the wel- 
ter like the little candle in Portia’s house in 
Belmont. In later years he achieved distinc- 
tions as an aquarellist, but in the early 90’s his 
pen drawings, full of warmth, color, and tech- 
nique, challenged the imagination by free- 
dom from academic punctilio. The quality of 
H. H. Richardson’s work is notable in the 
handling of wall surfaces, particularly in the 
way he used brownstone in combination with 
limestone and granite. Harvey Ellis’ drawings 
possess this same euphonic charm. He renders 
a wall with the loving care a skilled artist be- 
stows on exquisite detail. There was no mis- 
taking his work, once seen, it needed no signa- 
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ture to identify it. Oscar Enders’ pen draw- 
ings had this quality, though in a somewhat 
less degree. 

Harvey was a West Point man, erect of fig- 
ure, and his hair was dark and silky. He wore 
a full beard and the longest mustachios I’ve 
ever seen, hanging half-way to his waist. He 
could, and did on occasion, tie them in a knot 
at the back of his neck. We never saw Harvey 
till after dinner in the evening, when he could 
always be found in a little saloon near Sth and 
Pine, dreamily sipping a glass of whiskey and 
gum. He always observed a strict ritual in the 
preparation of his tipple. In those days you 
“poured your own,” and Harvey enjoyed 
pleasant banter and leisurely conversation 
with kindred spirits, sometimes waiting until 
he’d finished a story before pouring out the 
mellow Bourbon. He always sipped his liquor 
with decorum and due regard to the amenities. 
It was an education in the art of tippling to 
drink with Harvey. 

He seldom made any working drawings. 
Once he’d formulated the design and made 
the perspective, he lost interest and became 
indifferent how the architects whose names 
were attached to his designs slaughtered his 
dreams. By that time he’d be immersed in an- 
other problem. We’d listen to Harvey by the 
hour, for he was full of strange tales of art and 
life and all sorts of curious and arresting 
things; a courteous, cultured gentleman. 

The only reference I ever heard him make 
to his own work was to the drawings for the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine. At the time 
this famous competition was held, Harvey was 
working for L. S. Buffington—the inventor of 
the “Skeleton Frame”—in Minneapolis. Per- 
haps it’s the pioneer spirit of the West to ac- 
cept a challenge on the spur of the moment, 
where a conservative Easterner might falter 
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and grow pale. Anyhow, Buffington said one 
day, a week or so before the drawings were 
due, ‘“‘Let’s go into this competition.” “Right- 
O!” replied Harvey, “If you'll give me a 
locked room all to myself and promise to keep 
out until the drawings are finished.” For seven 
or eight days Harvey worked twenty hours a 
day, then called in the boss to see the result as 
a matter of form in case anything happened. It 
was a remarkable set of drawings as anyone 
may see by taking the trouble to look over the 
files of the architectural magazines of ’89-’90. 
There were sixty designs submitted in the first 
competition, from which four were chosen 
for the second competitions of 1890. These 
four were by William Halsey Wood, Huss & 
Buck, Potter and Robertson, and Heins and 
Lafarge, the latter being finally chosen to 
carry on the work. The great edifices that sat- 
isfy the soul are usually the result of centuries. 
The competitions of 1888 and 1890 failed to 
produce a Giles Gilbert Scott. 

While with Stewart, McClure, and Mull- 
gardt, I had some interesting work on a num- 
ber of different buildings. One was a large 
hotel in Colorado Springs (I think) and an- 
other was a sweet little city house. Above the 
entrance door was a hood supported on con- 
soles of limestone. Lou told me to make the 
large scale and full-size details. My interpre- 
tation was along conventional lines, in the 
manner of Mino da Fiesole. This didn’t suit 
Lou at all. He wanted something nobody had 
ever done before, and, after a number of fail- 








ures on my part to catch the spirit of his sug- 
gestions, seized a stick of charcoal and made 
a magnificent drawing on manilla paper that 
nearly drove the stone-carver cuckoo. 
Christmas morning, 1892, dawned cool and 
crisp. The sun was shining on a light fall of 
noiseless snow of the night before. I arose late 
and wandered down town in search of break- 
fast. The streets were deserted. Passing the 
corner of Sth and Pine, I hesitated from force 
of habit before the door of the much-fre- 
quented tavern. After all, this was Christmas 
morning and I was alone in a distant city, and 
besides, the sun was just crossing the yard- 
arm. The saloon was deserted at that hour, 
save for little Joe who stood immaculate and 
smiling behind the bar. From a large china 
basin in the center arose a divine aroma of 
rare spices from the Coromandel Coast, 
mingled with the fragrance of choice spirits 
from Old Kentucky. A creamy mixture filled 
the bowl, the crust cunningly besprinkled 
with arabesques in reds and greens and rich 
browns. It was entrancing and provocative to 
the nth degree. “What’s that, Joe?” I said. 
“That’s eggnog,” replied Joe proudly. “Try 
a little of Nature’s lenitive?” Deftly he broke 
the surface and ladled out a glass-full from 
the nether depths, not omitting to add a bit 
of the handsome crust to top it off. With a 
courtly gesture he placed it on the bar before 
me and smiled. It was my first eggnog and the 
memory of that delicious drink is as vivid 
today as it was 46 years ago, come Yuletide. 
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FOUR TREE STUDIES 
BY DAVID DAVIS 





Sketching trees of the many varieties found in the nearest countryside 
is the pleasant and useful hobby of David Davis, architectural drafts- 
man of New York City, whose interesting work is typified by the ex- 
amples presented here. The delineation of trees, always so useful when 
rendering architectural subjects, is best handled by those who find the 
time to study from nature. The symmetry and sheltering spread of the 
tree above lend a pleasing character which the artist has not lost in 
his effective handling of the subject, subordinating the setting 


PENCIL SKETCHES 
BY DAVID DAVIS 
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The freedom with which the tree has been sketched in this rustic scene 
adds interest to the happy combination of weathered field stone and 
wood found by Davis in the ageing farm building and vine-clad wall 
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His interest in trees of all types has led Davis to record with pleasing 
sketches such woodland scenes as the one above, in which the bare 
limbs of a large tree stand out against foliage and sky of light tone 
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PENCIL SKETCHES 
BY DAVID DAVIS 





Many of the tree sketches made by David Davis, architectural drafts- 
man of New York City, in the pursuit of his useful hobby gain in- 
terest from his deft indication of the natural setting of the subject 
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THE REAPPEARANCE 


OF THE SOCIAL IDEAL 


BY ROBERT L..§ ANDERSON 


In the preceding article it was pointed out 
that the 19th century theory of evolving so- 
ciety has undergone a great transformation. 
Retrospective in the beginning, it has come to 
be employed primarily in its prospective sense. 
No longer do we examine our past. On the 
contrary, we speculate concerning our future. 
To our generation Origin of Species is but a 
twice-told tale. Our leit-motif has been not 
whence, but Whither Mankind? 

Likewise it was pointed out that our in- 
herited xsthetic formula has undergone sim- 
ilar transformation. Parrot-like we may still 
repeat the inherited “art is the expression of 
society.” In reality most of us are trying to 
get up sufficient nerve to pronounce that “art 
is the impression of society.” Being timid, we 
compromise and announce that “art is the ex- 
pression of future society.” Thus, where once 
we were historians of society, we have now 
become its prophets. 


+ + + 


The question under consideration, however, 
is whether we will be accepted as true proph- 
ets. This I seriously doubt. 

Had things worked out differently it is pos- 
sible, of course, that artists and architects 
would have been accepted as prophets of the 
future. So long as the Religion of Art held 
sway, our position was relatively impregnable. 
For with that gradual disintegration of reli- 
gion and philosophy which took place in the 
19th century, zxsthetics had winged toward 
heaven. Nor did the doctrine of evolution in- 
terrupt the upward flight. On the contrary, it 
‘provided the final impetus necessary to estab- 
lish art securely on the throne once occupied 
by philosophy and religion. Thereafter, for a 
brief interval of time, art ruled supreme over 
the minds of many 19th century men. It was 
the heyday of the Religion of Art. 

If there had occurred simply a shift from 
retrospective to prospective evolution, if, in 
turning to face the future men had been con- 
tent to perpetuate the Religion of Art, if 
events had happened thus; possibly art and 
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the artists might have maintained their pre- 
eminent position and authority over the minds 
of men. If we had been able to maintain such 
position; perhaps today we might be accepted 
as true prophets. 

These are, of course, very big ifs indeed. For 
men have done much more than simply turn 
their eyes to the future; they have done much 
more than exchange retrospective evolution 
for prospective evolution. Under the guidance 
of Karl Marx, many men have exchanged evo- 
lution for revolution. Practically all men have 
exchanged the Religion of Art for the Re- 
ligion of the Social Ideal. Today, if one desires 
prophets, one recruits them not from among 
the artists but from among the social scientists. 
For economics and politics have superseded 
esthetics, just as, for one brief 19th century 
moment, zxsthetics superseded religion and 
philosophy. Today it is the Religion of the 
Social Ideal, not the Religion of Art, which 
rules supreme over the hearts and minds of 
contemporary men. 

In one sense, of course, it is foolish to speak 
of the Religion of the Social Ideal as if it were 
a purely contemporary phenomenon. Civiliza- 
tion has always been governed by some sort of 
social ideal: religious, political, moral, zsthetic., 
economic, democratic, aristocratic, etc. Even 
if (as is done here) we employ the term “So- 
cial Ideal” to express a desire to secure equal 
economic advantages for society as a whole, it 
is foolish to speak as if it were a novel phe- 
nomenon. 


+ + + 


Thus, it were better were one to speak of 
the reappearance of the Religion of the Social 
Ideal rather than of its rise. For as is pointed 
out in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Socialism (i.e. the Social Ideal in its economic 
sense) “appears in practically all periods when 
masses are living in wretchedness, surrounded 
by wealth.” Socialism, even communistic so- 
cialism, is an ancient heritage. 

It appeared to some extent in Fifth Century 
Greece. It appeared in medizval times with 
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the Cathari-Bergomiles-Patarins-Arnoldists- 
Albigenses-Loilards— (weird, meaningless 
words to architects who think the Cathedral 
of Chartres epitomizes medizval civilization). 
It appeared with the Anabaptists during the 
Reformation. In 1615 it produced Thomas 
More’s Utopia; whereby a certain type of lit- 
erature was named. 

It arose during the Cromwellian Revolu- 
tion with the “Diggers” or “True Levellers.” 
It fermented all through the 18th century, as 
the old guild system of industry and the an- 
cient manorial system of agriculture fell 
apart. It appeared in a hundred forms, and a 
thousand places throughout the 19th century 
as the Industrial Revolution gathered momen- 
tum. In the 1890’s it arose in the South and 
the West with an angry bi-metallic roar 
against tariff walls and vested interests; with 
the young Bryan fulminating against “‘cruci- 
fixion on a cross of gold.” Forty years later it 
was to arise again. 

Possibly to individuals, the rise of the Re- 
ligion of the Social Ideal may be a novel phe- 
nomenon. As far as society is concerned, it has 
been perennially recurrent. 


Yet in another sense it is quite possible, even 
imperative, to speak of the Religion of the 


Social Ideal as something new. For within the 


last seventy years it has become a truly mod- 
ern phenomenon. Formerly, recurrent mani- 
festations of the Social Ideal had been spas- 
modic and periodic, isolated in time and space. 
After the middle of the 19th century, how- 
ever, the Social Ideal was to become a per- 
sistent, integrated movement embracing the 
entire world. 

The need for some such movement had ex- 
isted from antiquity, of course. Yet it was 
not until the Social Ideal had freed itself from 
the highly religious and metaphysical atmos- 
phere in which it had previously worked, that 
the preliminaries of an integrated movement 
could begin. Not until after men had first rid 
themselves of the idea of a celestial Utopia 
could they diligently and consistently pursue 
the idea of a terrestial Utopia. 

By the end of the 18th century the foun- 
dation theory of the new movement (the 
technological-economic theory of history) 
had been completely developed. Yet it was 
not until Karl Marx and Friederich Engels 
provided their syntheses that the dynamic im- 
petus of the movement was created. With the 
appearance of Das Kapital and the Commu- 
nist Manifesto the modern Religion of the So- 
cial Ideal was born. 

The impact of this new religion upon art- 
ists and upon their inherited Religion of Art 
was to be terrific. 
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To commemorate the passing of the Rogers Building of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, home of its Department of Architecture 
since 1916 and a sentimental symbol to the generations of Tech 
students, this handsome drypoint was made by Samuel Chamberlain. 
The architects for the stately structure were Jonathan Preston and 
William G. Preston. The latter was for many years treasurer of the 
Boston Society of Architects. The Rogers Building was completed in 
1866. It will be razed next year to make room for an office building 
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DISREGARD OF THE OBVIOUS 


Did you know that June was Charlie McCypress ““Ap- 
preciation Month”? We just discovered it and are we 
overwhelmed by contrition! All because we neglected 
to read the funny-paper section every Sunday, we lived 
on in blissful ignorance of the momentous importance in 
the great Scheme of Things of our debt to darling little 
Charlie McCypress. 


Love, it is said, is the greatest thing in the world, 
and the ad said “If you love Charlie McCypress, here is 
your chance to say ‘thank you’—all this month.” Just 
think of it, 30 whole glorious days in which to buy 
great quantities of Chafe & Sunburn’s Dated Goo! 
Thirty times 24 golden hours in which to swill down 
the mixture, all for love of precious little Charlie Mc- 
Cypress. 


What an opportunity we had missed by our inex- 


cusable carelessness in not reading the announcement of 
this great tribute to a great American character who 
has brought pleasure to millions of homes, has made 
people laugh, has made the great unseen radio audience 
forget their cares and their troubles. 


And how thoughtful, considerate and unselfish of 
Chafe & Sunburn to have spent all that money for ad- 
vertising so that nobody would forget the great debt 
they owe to lovable, comical little Charlie McCypress. 
As the manufacturers so delicately explained in the 
advertisement, “Don’t let Charlie McCypress ‘Appre- 
ciation Month’ go by without showing your heartfelt 
affection for Charlie by drinking Dated Goo. Just 1 
year old, yet millions feel as if they had known Charlie 
McCypress all their lives. All Charlie’s friends will be 
drinking Dated Goo throughout Charlie McCypress 
‘Appreciation Month.’ Get your ‘thank you’ order in at 
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RATIO AVERAGE MAX/MUM 


B/A ; 1.98 2.35 
A/S 2.50 3.00 3.50 
CYS 4.65 5.20 5.65 


CXISTING MOVIE THEATERS. 


Society of Motion Picture Engineers, covering about 600 theaters 











‘| Undesirable 
, SQHtS !- 
Say ey 




















A survey recently conducted by the 


thruout the United States, was undertaken to determine the existing 


Screen Image 


conditions under which many millions of persons enjoy and pay for 





motion-picture entertainment. The value of the survey lies upon the 





entirely safe assumption that characteristics of the 50% group centering NS 


ee 





about the gross average represent tolerable practice at the present time. 
Care was taken that the theaters covered would represent a fair cross- *: 


SECTION 
SIDE SEAT DISTORTION. Side seats from which the observer sees 


any part of the screen-image at an angle greater than 40° have been 
found, in a limited test, to destroy the illusion of reality. The usual 
side seat limit employed in motion-picture theater design has been a 
35° line from the near edge of the screen, as shown. The hatched area 
indicates undesirable seats and this portion should be kept to an abso- 


f “a 
LJ lute minimum. 


RADIUS OF SEATS. The seats in both the balcony and on the main 
floor follow a series of concentric circular segments so that the observers 
may sit approximately facing the action taking place on the stage or 
screen, The smallest usual radius for the chair size line of the first row 
is about 30’-0”. So far as is known to this author, no logical rule exists 


Y for locating the center of the concentric circular segments. 


section of all the theaters cperating in the country. The survey points 
the way to further research to determine the improvements that can be 
made to arrive at more nearly ideal moving-picture theater design 


conditions. 


SURVEY RESULTS. The results of the SMPE survey are shown above 
diagrammatically and represent the limits of the 50% group of theaters 
falling about the total group average. A disparity will be noted if the 
A or S$ values are calculated from the 2 ratios in which they both 
In a statistical compilation of this type such a disparity is 

The shape of the seating area shown is for diagrammatie 
it does not necessarily represent the forms encountered 


appear. 
natural. 
purposes only 














in the survey. 
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your grocer’s tomorrow for fresher, more delicious 


Chafe ¢ Sunburn Dated Goo.” 


Besides loving priceless little Charlie McCypress, we 
also think we ought to buy a drink of Dated Goo be- 
cause we love Don O’Peachie, Elson Neddy, Dorothy 
Pourboire-—and all the rest, not to mention Mr. Chafe 
and Mr. Sunburn. We suppose it is really too late to do 
anything about it now that “Appreciation Month” is 


past, but we are ashamed to go out of the house except 
under cover of darkness. We could never bear the con- 


demning glances if a Chafe & Sunburn’s truckman 
passed by—we would feel his eyes burning our ingrati- 
tude into our consciousness, “There’s a guy who did 
not show his love for Charlie McCypress by getting his 


‘thank 


you’ order in at his grocer’s for fresher, more 


delicious Dated Goo.” 


As a matter of fact, we have been so upset we made a terrible mistake in Data Sheet No. B3a 
on angle lintels for brickwork. Cut out the corrected part below and paste it in now on your, 


incorrect sheet: 


nie ane sae a oy ee | 
1 Span Total Equivalent Angle to Use for | 
1 im Triangular Uniformly Each 4” Thickness | 
Feet Load Distributed Load of Brickwork 
| i | amare ee 1180..........38% x 8% x % | 
a. ees |” eS 1475 3% x 34x te | 
| ROR 2 cece nae i! Speer Ct ere BIA x 5 x 
! ial 
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STAGE HEIGHT. The height of the stage is a matter of real impor 
tance and one that cannot be given too much consideration. The height 


of the gridiron above the stage tloor depends upon the treatment of 
the proscenium arch. 


SIMPLEST CASE. When the soffit of the proscenium construction is 
also the top cf the clear stage opening, the bottom of the grid needs to 
be twice the proscenium height plus 3’-6”. 


SLOTTED GRID. Many architects, however, prefer to build the arch 
high—especially on a wide stage, to give it a more graceful effect. <A 
wide valance is then hung in the archway to cut the proscenium opening 
down to a suitable height. This arrangement is the most common one 
and produces a pleasing effect. If the valance is a fabric or other non- 
structural material; the asbestes curtain must lap the actual proscenium 
soffit 2’-0” in the down position. 

A saving can be effected, as shown in Figure B, by slotting the grid- 
iron to allow passage of the asbestos curtain. Usually 3’-0” or 4’-0” in 
the height of the building can be saved and by this method the weight 
of the asbestos curtain is carried by the proscenium wall instead of the 
gridiron. With deep stages this is particularly important. 


GRID NOT SLOTTED. In Figure C is shown the gridiron without 
slotting for the asbestos curtain, necessitating added height of the stage 
construction. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SPEAKER. Notice particularly in the diagrams 
that the public address speakers are placed in front of the proscenium 
arch. Oftentimes they are put backstage so that the performers using 
the microphone on the stage apren will be in front of the loud speaker. 
This creates a feed-back of energy which completely destroys the intel- 
ligibility of the voice and creates an unpleasant effect. By following the 
suggestion in the diagram this difficulty is obviated. 
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This rendering by Richard H. Millson, Architect, of New York City, 
Las for its subject the Ocean Avenue School, Northport, L. 1., from 
the othce of Adolph H. Knappe, Architects, where he is an associate 
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The designs awarded First Medals in the 31st Paris Prize Competition of the 
Peaux Arts Institute included the Facade for an A.1.A. Building, above, and 
the Mot:on Picture Studio, below, by 8. Thomas Stathes, Washingtor, D. C.. 
pupil of Fred V. Murphy and winner of the $3,600 Paris Prize for 1938 
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Although his score in the three last esquisses for the Paris Prize made him 
winner by a w.de margin, Stathes took fourth place with his Memorial 
Theater Curtain, below, while the First Medal went to the design abo 


submitted by J. J. Caponetto, New York City, pupil of Lloyd Morgay 
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George S. Steele, Architect, of New York City, designed this Colonial 
Louse in Rhode Island, for which Earl Purdy was the delineator 
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This rendering by Earl Purdy depicts an English “cottage style” house 
on Long Island designed by George §S. Steele, Architect, who used 
native stone, white-washed, with a roof of varied shades of slate 
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The Riverview Terrace apartment building recently completed in Charleston. 


West Virginia, closely resembles th's preliminary rendering in wash by Charles 
Pahl, of the office of Walter F. Martens, Architect, of Charleston, who designed 
the structure. A photograph of the building is on the next page with the main 





floor plan. Aluminum spandrels of the center bay are the decorative feature 
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The arrangement of 47 apartment units of 
one to five rooms each in the eight-story 
Riverview Terrace in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, is indicated by the ground floor plan 
from the office of Walter F. Martens, Archi- 
tect. The photograph shows the building 
completed except for the exterior light 


standards and deck covers shown in the 









rendering by Pahl on the preceding page 
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The Church of St. Mary in Hudson, N. Y., shown here in a rendering 
by Richard H. Millson, Architect, of New York City, was designed 
by Frank Morgan, Architect, and built as indicated by the floor plan, 
reversed from the rendering of the original study for the edifice 
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